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...because he used Amertel 


This typical American expression of 
finality describes exactly how tele- 
phone men feel when they string 
Amertel wire. The know that sound 
engineering and lasting constructicn 
calls for the very qualities offered 
by Amertel galvanized iron or steel 
wire. 


This is true regardless of weather 
and local conditions for there’s an 
Amertel wire for the longest span or 
the shortest span .. . for the heavy 
loading zone and the light loading zone. 


And, right now this extra strength 
and quality that’s in every inch of 
every type of Amertel is more impor- 
tant than ever. It helps do away with 
repairs, replacements and service calls. 
The job is done—"once and for all” — 
when you use Amertel. 
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@ Telephone people are busy people—busier today 
than ever before—too busy, perhaps, to realize how 
indispensable a part they play in the Nation’s great war 
effort. 

But it's good to be reminded of the importance of one’s 
everyday task—to see how essential it is to the overall 
scheme of things. Imagine yourself looking at our land 
from a great height, where you could see the many 
ways telephone people like yourself are contributing to 
Victory. 

You'd see telephone workers loyally staying on the 
job they know and do so well . . . telephone companies 
working hard and long to keep existing equipment on the 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 





Kellogg Military Field Switch- 
board. It folds into compact 
unit when army communica- 
tions center is moved 


job for the duration . . . other companies operating and 
maintaining telephone systems at huge new war plants. 
You'd see telephone equipment of many types helping 
speed war production, train our fighting men, guard our 
coasts, protect manpower and machines. 


You would see Kellogg equipment in scores of military 
applications, some of which are shown on these pages. 
And, if a user of Kellogg apparatus, you wouldn't need 
to be reminded that its performance was measuring up to 
traditional high standards of efficiency and sound engi- 
neering. Everywhere, you would see telephone people 
and telephone equipment doing their level best to make 
it a short duration. 
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INDUSTRY COOPERATION VITAL 
n Rendering. Bost. Serwice 


By WALTER S. GIFFORD 


President 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


prompted the United States Inde- 

pendent Telephone Association to 
invite the president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to address 
its annual meeting. You and we of the 
Bell System are jointly responsible for 
the fact that our great country has the 
best telephone service in the world and 
we cannot do otherwise than help fur- 
ther this cooperative undertaking by 
exchanging ideas freely. I, therefore, 
appreciate the invitation and I am 
most happy to be here. 


| LIKE THE thought that must have 


It is customary for a speaker situ- 
ated as I am to picture the virtues of 
the audience and praise its achieve- 
ments. And this I can do with the 
greatest sincerity. But I cannot do it 
in a disinterested manner, for, except 
for the members of the 
there is no one more deeply interested 
in your success than I am. In the first 
place, I have a pride in the service the 
telephone industry as a whole renders 
the people of the United States. In 
the second place, I have great confi- 
dence in the relationships of your 
group and the Fell System in render- 
ing this service because the relation- 
ships have grown up naturally and are 
based on long experience. And in the 
third place, you, as well as we in the 
Bell System, are always searching for 
better ways to do the telephone job, 
thereby stimulating progress in the 
whole industry. 


association, 


As the telegraph centennial this year 
has reminded us, the era of successful 
electrical communication began just 
100 years ago when Samuel F. B. 
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Independents and Bell can further cooperative spirit by ex- 


changing ideas freely, Mr. Gifford says. 


. . Lists rural 


telephone situation as one of major problems facing indus- 
try... Suggests study to effect legitimate use of recorders. 
Address given before the recent USITA annual convention. 


Morse tapped out the first telegraph 


message from Washington to Balti- 
more. 
It is a curious coincidence that 


early in 1844, just a few months be- 
fore Morse sent his message, the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Patents 
(Henry H. Ellsworth) had said: 
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“The advancement of the arts from 
year to year taxes our credulity and 
to presage the arrival of that 
period when human improvement must 
end.” 


seems 


Not only Morse’s achievement, but 
the whole course of the 
tions industry in the 
then 


communica- 
100 years since 
would confound the commission- 
er if he were alive today. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was not 
a scientist but a philosopher, had a 
shrewder appreciation of the scientific 
revolution of the 19th century. About 
five years before the telephone was in- 
vented, he 
my lifetime 
miracles 


noted in his journal, “In 
have been wrought five 
which have altered the 
nations to other.” 
One of the five was the telegraph; 
the others were the steamboat, the 
railroad, the photograph, and the ap- 
plication of the spectroscope to astron- 
omy. 


relations of each 


We can be pretty sure that if Emer- 
son had made this notation in his 
journal after the invention of the tele- 
phone, instead of before, he would 
have included the telephone along with 
the telegraph as one of his miracles. 
Notice also that, to him, the signifi- 








cance of all these developments was 
not in the technical achievements they 
represented, but in the fact that they 
had “altered the relations of nations 
to each other.” In other words, he 
was interested in their use and in the 
tremendous effect of their use upon 
the world. 

The need to communicate with oth- 
ers is one of the instinctive needs of 
man. Yet up until the time when elec- 
tricity was first successfully employed 
to carry men’s messages, astonishingly 
little had been accomplished to speed 
the process. Broadly speaking, the 
methods of thousands of years ago 
were also the methods of 100 years 
ago. Any message that had to go a 
great distance had to be carried. True 
enough, there were ways of relaying 
signals—through the beating of drums, 
the flash of blinkers, the sending of 
smoke signals, the use of semaphores, 
and the like. All these systems, how- 
ever, were limited in scope. The run- 
ner at Marathon still had his counter- 
part, more than 2,000 years later, in 
the riders of the Pony Express. 
Communication was hinged to trans- 
portation, and the acceleration of com- 
munication was dependent on progress 
in transportation. 


In our own history there are famous 
instances, familiar to all, of what de- 
lays in communication could mean. On 
December 24, 1814, the Treaty of 
Ghent, ending the War of 1812, was 
signed. However, news of the event 
had to be carried by a sailing vessel 
and did not reach the United States 
until the following February. Mean- 
while, many lives had been needlessly 
sacrificed in the bitterly contested bat- 
tle of New Orleans, fought on January 
8, 1815. 

Before the invention of the steam 
locomotive, transportation, and hence 
communication, was far from rapid. It 
has been said that in the 18th century, 
“it too as long to travel by land from 
Charleston, S. C., to Boston as to cross 
the ocean to Europe, nor was the jour- 
ney less dangerous,” and that meant 
more than two months. 


As explorers and settlers moved 
westward, these conditions were re- 
peated in vast areas fronting the Pa- 
cific. For some time the only land com- 
munication with regions on the West 
Coast was by overland mail stages and 
later by Pony Express. During debate 
in Congress as to whether the Oregon 
country was to be brought under the 
American flag, one nay-sayer objected 
that it would take a congressman from 
that section half of his two-year term 
in getting to Washington, and the oth- 
er half in getting back. That may have 
been a slight exaggeration, for pur- 
poses of debate, but it does help to 
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dramatize the communication situation 
that existed before electricity came to 
the rescue. 

After this long history of slow prog- 
gress, it seems almost as if the advent 
of electrical communication had re- 
leased a long pent-up wish of man 
which had been intensified through the 
centuries. Ever since the basic means 
of transmitting words and speech elec- 
trically were first established, more 
and more use has. been made of them; 
the continuous search for facilities 
and methods to increase the availa- 
bility and speed of world communica- 
tions has been fully justified by the 
eagerness of mankind to use each prac- 
tical new development. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
people will change in this respect. Be- 
cause the progress of the telephone 
industry is founded on a basic human 
need, we have every ground for think- 
ing that the years ahead will give as 
much opportunity for achievement as 
have the years since the telephone was 
invented. On the technical side, as a 
matter of fact, we already have useful 
new knowledge which we are only 
awaiting the end of the war to apply. 
Developments in the art present and 
will continue to present new oppor- 
tunities. 

But if we have our opportunities, we 
also have our problems. Let us con- 
sider, for example, some of the prob- 
lems we face as competitors with other 
industries. 


Because two telephone systems in 
the same town are a nuisance and cost- 
ly to the telephone user, practically all 
such duplication has been eliminated, 
and it is generally supposed that there 
is no competition in the telephone in- 
dustry. However, although competition 
in the ordinary sense of the word does 
not exist within the industry, there is 
plenty of competition to spur the in- 
dustry on. Apart from the most ob- 
vious forms of competition with the 
telegraph and the mail, the industry 
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competes with all other industries for 
labor, for management, for capital and 
for its share of the consumer’s dollar. 

If the telephone industry is to con- 
tinue to be successful and to grow, it 
must continue to be an attractive in- 
dustry to work in; young men and 
young women must feel that it offers 
an opportunity for a good living with 
agreeable working conditions and for 
advancement if merited. In this re- 
spect, the telephone industry competes 
with all industry and it is vital that 
it keep well out in front in its appeal 
to labor if it is to continue to be suc- 
cessful. 

Next, as to management, one of the 
quickest ways for the industry to be- 
come moribund is to fail to offer to 
management equal or better opportu- 
nities than any other industry. Why 
should a free American citizen, who 
has the ability to manage a telephone 
company, or a department of it, choose 
to stay in that job when some other 
industry offers more? I realize that 
there is a real intangible appeal in the 
telephone industry besides the appeal 
of financial reward. However, in a pri- 
vate industry such as the telephone, I 
believe that in the long run, the man- 
agement jobs must pay what other 
successful industries pay; otherwise, 
the telephone industry will ultimately 
suffer and suffer severely. 

We must likewise compete for new 
capital as it becomes needed. To fur- 
nish telephone service requires a lot of 
physical equipment which must be paid 
for, thus the capital requirements are 
heavy and every added telephone 
means still more capital investment. 
The telephone business must earn 
enough year in and year out so that 
those with capital to invest will want 
to put it into this industry. Certainly, 
here we have lively competition for the 
investor’s dollar, and right here we are 
confronted with the problem of regu- 
lation. 

Prices for telephone service are very 
properly regulated but they must be 
adequate to pay all the costs involved 
in giving good service. These costs in- 
clude, besides wages, salaries, taxes, 
depreciation and other expenses, the 
return on investment. We in the in- 
dustry must convince regulatory bodies 
that it is against the public interest 
and against the interest of the tele- 
phone users in particular, to be so nig- 
gardly on this question of return that 
the financial soundness of the industry 
and its ability to secure the necessary 
funds for investment are weakened. 

Certainly, we cannot succeed unless 
our earnings are comparable to those 
of other industries. This applies not 
only to the larger telephone companies, 
but also to those companies where the 
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manager and owner is one and the 
same. The telephone industry belongs 
to Main Street. It depends for its 
equity capital upon the people of mod- 
erate income who are looking for a 
sound investment. It is widely owned. 
There are over 660,000 stockholders 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with no stockholder owning 
as much as one-half of 1 per cent of 
the total stock, and there are many 
thousands of stockholders and owners 
of other telephone companies. This 
widespread public ownership, includ- 
ing as it does many tens of thousands 
of employe stockholders and owners, 
seems to me an added reason why a 
niggardly attitude by regulatory com- 
missions on rate of return would be 
against the public interest. 


Fortunately, by and large, telephone 
service is worth a great deal more than 
it costs. And the effect of being able 
to give a service that is worth more 
than it costs is to keep the business in 
a healthy state of growth. This, in 
turn, has helped the standing of the 
industry with investors. Of course, the 
reason why the service is worth much 
more than it costs is that service has 
been improved and, at the same time, 
costs have been reduced through the 
efficiency and skill of employes and 
through able management and through 
scientific research. 


There is one group of telephone 
users, however, that it is difficult to 
furnish with telephone service at a 
price that the customer feels he can 
pay. I refer to rural telephone serv- 
ice. Here we have great distances to 
be covered with few customers. Not 
only the construction required but also 
the maintenance of equipment makes 
it difficult always to bring the cost 
down so that the farmer, unless he is 
a fairly prosperous one, will cheerfully 
pay the price. Too many of them de- 
cide to do without the service. I say 
this in spite of the fact that rural tele- 
phone service is undoubtedly more 
highly developed in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. The point 
is that it is not developed as far as we 
in the industry would like to have it. 
As a postwar objective, I suggest that 
the entire industry unite on the prob- 
lem of finding ways and means to fur- 
nish satisfactory telephone service for 
the farmer at a cost that more of them 
can afford. Fortunately, there are de- 
velopments in sight that make it look 
as if this could be done. 


We have long recognized that, be- 
cause we deal with men’s messages 
which are the expression of men’s 
thoughts and often of their most ur- 
gent needs, we occupy an unusual posi- 
tion of public trust. There is a type of 
telephone business which I am sure all 
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The problem of Signal Corps logistics is being illustrated by MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
(left), chief, Procurement and Distribution Service, Signal Corps, Army Service Forces, with 
COL. GEORGE W. WRAY, new commanding officer of the Storage & Issue Agency, Philadelphia, 
Pa., during a conference attended in Philadelphia by the general, at which plans for future 
operations of the agency were discussed. In peace time, General Herrison is vice president of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





of us will agree we do not want; that 
is the telephone business that comes 
from book-makers or others who use 
their telephones for an illegal purpose. 
However, I am sure I speak for the 
entire industry when I say that we feel 
strongly that it would not be in the 
public intrest for telephone companies 
to establish a censorship over millions 
of telephone conversations in order to 
prevent such use of the service. 


There is traditionally a confidential 
relationship between the employes of 
the telephone company and its cus- 
tomers that it could not possibly be 
in the public interest to destroy. The 
regulatory laws, under which the tele- 
phone companies operate, recognize 
this. They contain many provisions to 
insure privacy in communications by 
telephone and they require the com- 
panies to give service without discrim- 
ination. It is one thing to cooperate 
with law enforcement agencies by dis- 
continuing telephone service immedi- 
ately at any address where law en- 
forcement authorities tell us that the 
service is being used for an illegal 
purpose; it is quite another thing and, 
I believe, in the public’s point of view, 
a dangerous thing for us te assume 
the function of law enforcement itself. 


I have referred to our position of 
public trust and to the tradition which 
keeps the relationship between the em- 
ployes of the telephone company and 
its customers a confidential one. It is 
a vital principle of our business that 
telephone men and women do not lis- 
ten in on conversations and divulge 
them to others. This brings me to a 
matter that may turn out to be of real 
concern to the entire industry. The 


war has stimulated the use of devices 
by which telephone conversations are 
recorded. There are a number of per- 
fectly legitimate uses for such record- 
ings. If, however, such a practice 
should become universal, it seems to 
me it would completely change the 
character of telephone communications 
and would be against the public inter- 
est. When a person telephones, he 
very properly expects his conversation 
to be private. I think consideration 
should be given to ways and means by 
which the legitimate use of such re- 
cording devices may be continued but 
all other use discouraged. Some meth- 
od that would put the unsuspecting 
telephone user on notice that his con- 
versation was being recorded might 
perhaps be the answer. 

I have mentioned a few of the prob- 
lems our industry faces. There could 
be no better ground for assurance that 
we will meet these and other problems 
successfully than the industry’s record 
of achievement in meeting the supreme 
test of war. After what has been done 
in the last few years, it seems to me 
we ought to have a lot of confidence 
in our ability to take on whatever 
comes next. 

In reviewing the war job, I think I 
can put the essence of the telephone 
industry’s accomplishment in a very 
few words. We in the industry were, 
and are, the custodians of a service 
absolutely vital to successful conduct 
of the war. The American people 
looked to us to provide, on short no- 
tice, a greater quantity of swift and 
reliable telephone communication than 
had ever been provided before. We 
have delivered that service, and we 
shall continue to do so. 
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Today the telephone industry is serv- 
ing some 26,500,000 telephones in the 
United States, or about 5,000,000 more 
than in 1940, when the national de- 
fense effort began. But that is only 
the broad background of the wartime 
picture. Let me sketch in a few of 
the highlights, very briefly. 

Of first importance are our services 
to the Army and Navy and other war 
agencies. In the last few years, serv- 
ice has been provided, usually on a rush 
basis, to approximately 3,300 camps, 
bases, arsenals, shipyards and govern- 
ment-financed war plants. Many of 
these establishments are of vast size 
and many are located in cornfields or 
other remote areas, so that it was nec- 
essary to build the telephone facilities 
from the ground up. In doing this, 
time was of the essence, and telephone 
people worked day and night to speed 
construction of connecting lines, to 
build and install PBX and _ station 
equipment, and to enlarge or build new 
central offices in record time. 


Not a few important toll construc- 
tion projects were also rushed through 
expressly or primarily for war pur- 
poses. Thousands of miles of private 
line telephone and teletypewriter net- 
works were laid out to serve the armed 
forces. Extensive and flexible facilities 
were established time and again for the 
maneuvers of armies in training. Jointly 
with the armed forces and civilian de- 
fense authorities, the telephone indus- 
try assisted in creating this country’s 
air raid warning system, the first line 
of defense against enemy attack. Many 
of our land communication lines, to- 
gether with our overseas radio-tele- 
phone facilities, form a vital and in- 
tegral part of the world-wide military 
communication system which coordi- 
nates America’s war enterprises over 
the whole face of the earth. 

All this was in addition to the job 
of giving good telephone service to the 
privately and government-owned war 
industries of the nation, which likewise 
required an enormous increase in the 
communication facilities at their dis- 
posal. This overall demand was re- 
flected most clearly in the spectacular 
increase of toll and especially long dis- 
tance service. In three years’ time, the 
volume of traffic over the longer routes 
more than tripled, the growth of long 
distance in the war period almost 
equaling the entire previous growth 
through a period of more than half a 
century. 

In handling this enormous volume of 
business, telephone plant has been over- 
loaded and not every call has gone 
through as quickly as we would like. 
Nevertheless, important calls have been 
promptly put through and the average 
speed of service on all calls has been 
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U. S. tanks roll down a street, as Signal Corps wiremen repair disrupted com- 
munication. 


well maintained, considering the ex- 
treme difficulties which we have had to 
face and are still facing. Only a small 
proportion of all long-haul calls—about 
7 per cent—have required more than 10 
minutes to complete. This record shows 
that when the nation turned to the 
telephone for speed, the telephone in- 
dustry delivered the service that helped 
to deliver the goods. 

The problem was not merely to meet 
all essential needs for telephone serv- 
ice, but to meet them during a time 
when shortages of materials were be- 
coming progressively more acute. An- 
ticipating severe shortages of materials 
needed for war, the telephone industry 
voluntarily put into effect a broad con- 
servation program which included sub- 
stitution of less critical for more criti- 
cal materials throughout the telephone 
plant. When the time came for the 
application and administration of gov- 
ernment orders framed to promote the 
utmost conservation of materials and 
manpower, the industry had already 
gained an experience which has been of 
great value in enabling us to cooperate 
most effectively in the government’s 
program. 

Progress made in past years, plus 
resourcefulness in the pinch, have 
brought about this two-fold result: The 
telephone service the nation needs is 
being rendered, and the materials that 
had to be saved have been saved. 


Thanks largely to the development of 
modern telephone carrier systems, mil- 
lions of miles of toll and long distance 
circuits have been provided, not all we 
need, to be sure, but a large amount 
nevertheless. In particular, the emer- 
gency narrow-band carrier channels 
which we have been able to establish, 
virtually making two circuits grow 
where one grew before, have added 
immensely to our long distance circuits. 
These circuits have given acceptable 
service to wartime users without re- 
quiring appreciable expenditure of ma- 
terials. A system of priorities on toll 
calls, established by the Board of War 
Communications, has been effectively 
administered and has helped to insure 
swift transmission of important war 
calls. 

An important phase of the telephone 
industry’s war job is to enable mem- 
bers of the armed forces to make the 
personal calls which mean so much to 
them and to their families and friends 
at home. The entire industry has done, 
and is doing, its utmost to provide 
service that will be as convenient, per- 
sonal and friendly as is possible to 
make it. To that end, attended tele- 
phone centers have been established at 
hundreds of camps, bases and hospitals, 
as well as at many other locations, 
where servicemen and women congre- 
gate. 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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AYBE YOU haven’t realized it, 
M but what this country really 

needs is a good five-cent radio 
program. Authority for that interest- 
ing conclusion is our old friend, Joe 
L. Weiner, former OPA official, and 
former public utilities chief of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
who now bobs up before the FCC as 
attorney for Muzak Corp. Joe’s client, 
Muzak Corp., has for some years been 
in the business of supplying selective 
musical programs by private telephone 
wire to hotels, restaurants, and other 
customers, who have a special need for 
programs which will not be interrupted 
by the usual radio announcement or 
advertising plugs. 

This service is rendered on a sub- 
scription basis, which includes the leas- 
ing of receiving sets (and all the pretty 
programs) which go with it for a 
monthly charge. But due to the limita- 
tion of the wired service, its operations 
have been more or less restricted to the 
larger cities. Now Muzak Corp. sees 
an opportunity for bigger’ things 
through radio. For five cents a day 
it proposes to bring into the American 
home a choice of entertainment un- 
tainted by the annoyance of the ad- 
vertising plug, time signal, station 
identification and so forth. 

The announcement of these bigger 
plans was made in the process of Wie- 
ner’s appearance for Muzak before the 
current radio allocation proceedings 
being conducted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Almost of 
comparable interest to the five-cents-a- 
day “ad-less” radio program was the 
disclosure that Muzak Corp. is going 
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Muzak Corp. requests frequencies for broadcast of "‘ad- 


less" radio programs in FCC allocation hearings. . . . 


Welch ventures prediction on outcome of election, both 


Presidential and Congressional. 


to launch a new setup involving an in- 
vestment of approximately $10,000,000 
with the aid of some mighty important 
people in the public eye just now. 

Explaining how the Muzak service 
could be broadcast without interfering 
with its subscription fee basis, Weiner 
briefly described the technique proposed 
to be followed. There would be a choice 
of about three programs (for example, 
serious music, lighter music, and en- 
tertainment or even educational mate- 
rial) which each subscriber could se- 
lect through a switch on his receiving 
set. These programs would be broad- 
cast over three different channels but 
“scrambled” at the point of transmis- 
sion so that reception by an ordinary 
radio receiving set would result in an 
unintelligible cacophony. 

But the cash customers (or sub- 
scribers) to Muzak Corp. service would 
have their receiving sets equipped with 
an “unscrambling” device which would 
rectify the signals at the point of re- 
ception without any change or varia- 
tion from the original quality of trans- 
mission. Presumably, the “scrambling” 
and “unscrambling” device would be 
adjusted periodically to prevent tech- 
nical “bootleggers” from catching up 
with the operation. The Muzak plan 


calls for a “subscription fee” of about 
five cents a day by the listener. 

Details of the operating organization 
were not disclosed, but Muzak Corp., 
itself, is headed by William B. Benton, 
an original partner of Benton & 
Bowles, advertising agency, which, 
ironically, owes a large measure of its 
success to radio advertising. The other 
partner, Chester P. Bowles, is now ad- 
ministrator of OPA, but it is reported 
that Mr. Bowles plans to join the new 
project when his OPA duties permit. 
Also expected to join the board of the 
new organization will be Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, and Beardsley Ruml, fi- 
nancial expert and treasurer of R. H. 
Macy & Co. Mr. Benton also admitted 
that he had offered a position to James 
Lawrence Fly, FCC chairman, upon the 
latter’s expected retirement from that 
board in the near future. Benton owns 
the common stock of Muzak, The North 
American Co., utility concern, is said 
to own the preferred. 

FCC General Counsel Denny cross- 
examined Mr. Weiner as to whether 
the proposed three-phase service setup 
would not violate the FCC’s duopoly 
regulation. This regulation prohibits 
ownership, operation, or even manage- 
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ment of more than one radio broad- 
casting station in the same reception 
area. 

While the Muzak proposal is an in- 
teresting item, it is pretty certain to 
draw the fire of the regular radio 
broadcasters. They are prepared to 
argue that the spirit and intent of the 
Communications Act is to forbid the 
use of the radio spectrum for private 
commercial point-to-point communica- 
tion within continental United States. 
They are prepared to argue that allow- 
ing the use of radio frequencies for 
a privately paid group of subscribers 
to the exclusion of everybody else who 
does not care to join (and pay up) is 
an undemocratic use of the radio fre- 
quencies and should be denied in the 
public interest. Of course, what really 
annoys the regular radio broadcasters 
is the prospective competition and im- 
plied sneers at radio advertising as a 
basis for radio sponsorship. 

At that, Muzak does not plan any 
important large-scale original enter- 
tainment which would cost out-of- 
pocket money. (No Bob Hope, Duffy’s 
Tavern or other “super” programs.) 
It would seem to envision the use of 
records selected according to a partic- 
ular line of taste and played without 
the interruption of commercial mate- 
rials. 

There also is that “urgency” test 
which FCC Chairman Fly recently shot 
at the Bell witness seeking the use of 
radio frequencies for purposes of the 
telephone industry. If the use of radio 
for essential radio-telephone service 
under conditions which could not be 
substituted with land wire service is 
not essential enough to suit Chairman 
Fly, how could the use of such fre- 
quencies to carry a commercial musical 
program in competition with ordinary 
radio be justified? 


* * * 


Another colorful witness before the 
FCC spectrum allocation hearings, 
who did not stay very long on the 
stand, was Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia. The “Little Flower” lived up to 
his humble name that day and engaged 
in no large-scale histrionics. He ap- 
peared quite modestly in his capacity 
as president of the U. S. Conference 
of Mayors. He said that 230 major 
cities of the country should get con- 
sideration for radio frequencies for po- 
lice and fire departments and other 
municipal purposes. He said such mu- 
nicipal needs should get consideration 
“over and above all requests for allo- 
cations to commercial services.” 

Mr. LaGuardia said that in New 
York, police cars are equipped mainly 
with only one-way radios, but that after 
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Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Jefferson 
Davis, Montgomery, November 13 
and 14, 


North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine Nee- 
dles Hotel, Southern Pines, No- 
vember 13 and 14. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Claremont 
Hotel, Sumter, November 16 and 
17. 

Mi i Teleph Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
November 21 and 22. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Huckins, Oklahoma 
City, November 27 and 28. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 12 
and 13, 1945. 





Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, March 15 
and 16, 1945. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 
4, 1945. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6, 1945. 

Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11, 1945. 

Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
April 19 and 20, 1945. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deschler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 24 and 25, 
1945. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, April 27, 1945. 
City not yet decided. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
May 9 and 10, 1945. City not 
yet decided. 








the war the city hoped to expand to 
two-way communications for all police 
cars and trucks. In addition the city 
would request walkie-talkies for pa- 
trolmen to aid them in handling big 
crowds, traffic jams, and riots. 

On October 24, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe of 
the Radio Corp. of America appeared 
on behalf of the television interests. 
He sought retention of radio frequen- 
cies now assigned for television. Shift- 
ing television to a higher range on the 
spectrum was opposed by Joliffe, who 
told the commission that such a change 
would postpone by five years the avail- 
ability of a service RCA otherwise 
would be ready to start as soon as war 
conditions permit. 

“The limited service now available 
in New York, Philadelphia, Schenec- 
tady, Chicago and Hollywood has 
shown that the people are satisfied with 
this service, which can be made an 
even better one,” Dr. Jolliffe said. 


“If the FCC will reaffirm the stand- 
ards and allocate an adequate number 
of channels, it can be expanded and 
improved greatly.” 

Dr. Jolliffe urged that commercial 
television on Radio Technical Planning 
Board standards be permitted on ade- 


quate frequencies below 300 megacy- 
cles. 


Press radio channels, providing op- 


portunity for the development of 
“walkie-talkies” and other modern 


equipment, were requested for the more 
speedy and efficient transmission of 
news reports by Harold R. Flory, di- 
rector of communications of the United 
Press, and Paul Miller for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Facilities for “walkie-talkies,” re- 
mote control of models and miniatures, 
and transmission of photographs and 
drawings were among the requirements 
for motion picture services presented 
by M. F. Kelly, manager of the Re- 
search Council of the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


* * * 


This is the last issue of this depart- 
ment which will reach the readers’ eyes 
prior to election day. And just by way 
of reminder that your correspondent 
has not filled an earlier promise to 
risk a forecast on the results, a reader 
in South Dakota sent a letter during 
the last week which contained the fol- 
lowing taunting challenge: 

“So you are going to sit this one 
out, are you?” 

Indeed, as of these closing days of 
October, it looks close enough for any 
political observer, self-appointed or 
otherwise, to seek the comfortable anon- 
nymity of “sitting it out.” But with 
more courage than judgment, here goes 
for the final cold plunge before the 
ballots are counted: 


(1) That man again, by about 50 
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electoral votes, plus the possibility that 
the final outcome may have to await 
the certification of the soldiers’ votes; 
(2) Republican control of the House 
of Representatives by less than 10 
seats—again with the outcome possibly 
clouded by the soldiers’ votes; (3) a net 
gain of four to five Republican seats 
in the Senate, with the possibility of 
coalition control in the upper chamber 
in the next session. 


Without attempting to hedge one 
inch from the above pure guesses, this 
writer will add that it is the consensus 
of all Washington writers that this 
election has been the toughest to an- 
alyze within memory of a working 
newspaper man’s’ experience since 
Cleveland’s time. The imponderables 
of the soldiers’ votes, migratory work- 
ers’ votes, the silent vote which remains 
silent because of certain minority ani- 
mosities which simply won’t express 
themselves for the record—all add to 
the difficulty of calling the turn as 
accurately as can usually be done. All 
of which is another way of saying your 
guess is as good as mine. 

One thing that has been apparent 
during the campaign now drawing to 
a close is the fact that neither party 
paid much attention to the Federal 
Communications Commission issue 
raised by the Republican platform 
plank. It is indeed doubtful whether 
any of the vigorous campaigning by 
both major party candidates has had 
a decisive effect. Governor Dewey was 
reputed to have gained votes as the 
campaign went along and he probably 
did. But there will always be those 
who can make a good argument on the 
proposition that he would have gained 
such votes if he had simply sat home 
in Albany and looked pleasant for the 
newsreel photographers. 

The theory behind this is that most 
voters, consciously or otherwise, make 
up their minds pretty far in advance 


of the election, and indeed generally 
right after the party conventions are 
over. The campaign is simply the tra- 
ditional show that must go on and 
nothing short of a colossal blunder 
would affect the outcome in the closing 
weeks. 

For example, the common belief is 
that Grover Cleveland overtook Blain’s 
lead in 1884 because the Reverend Mr. 
Burchard, a Blain supporter, made an 
unwise remark about “rum, romanism, 
and rebellion.” But there are some 
mighty good political analysts who can 
prove (to their own satisfaction at 
least) that Cleveland would have won 
anyhow. This writer has noticed that 
professional politicians are never unan- 
imous after an election is over about 
just what actually produced the result. 
Chances are there will be an equal 
amount of disagreement when the 1944 
post mortems are in order. 


It might be of interest on this eve 
of the election before the die is cast 
to view some vital statistics on the 
high office of the presidency, based on 
historical fact. Dewey supporters have 
pointed out that nobody as old as 
President Franklin Roosevelt will be 
on the next inauguration day of Jan- 
uary 20, 1945, has ever taken that 
office since 1857. Only four presidents 
have ever taken office when they were 
63 years old or more, and two of them 
died in the White House. 

But Prof. Asa E. Martin of Penn- 
sylvania State College, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject, 
reaches the conclusion that history 
“fails to supply any convincing evi- 
dence as to the value of age, youth, 
or previous experience in public serv- 
ice as necessary prerequisites for suc- 
cess in office.” 

On the youthful side, for example, 
those who charged Governor Dewey 


The Road to Ruin 


with immaturity and _ inexperience 
might recall that Teddy Roosevelt was 
only 42 and with less official experience 
than Governor Dewey. Cleveland was 
47, Pierce 48, Polk and Garfield each 
49. As to experience, the great Lincoln 
was apparently the least equipped of 
all. He had served but seven years in 
the legislature and two years in Con- 
gress before he went to the White 
House. Small wonder that Professor 
Martin reaches the cynical conclusion 
that “in almost all cases party expe- 
diency or the ability to win votes is 
the determining consideration.” To 
that this writer might add the thought 
that only an insignificant number of 
votes which will be cast on November 
7 will be cast on the issue of how 
young Mr. Dewey is or how old Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is. The majority of 
voters will either want a change or 
not want it. 

One thing we could do with in our 
campaigns, perhaps, is a little more 
old-fashioned political frankness and 
less hypocrisy. We could use more of 
the temperamental balance and sense 
of humor of Indiana’s great son, Tom 
Riley Marshall, who was Woodrow 
Wilson’s vice president. During the 
closing hot days of the 1916 campaign, 
somebody raised the inevitable charge 
of bigotry and Marshall was called 
upon to put down a so-called “whisper- 
ing campaign.” Marshall didn’t relish 
the job. But he made no enemies at 
all when he made a joke of the whole 
thing and told a Terre Haute audience: 
“I wish I could tell you honestly that 
I don’t want the support of that sort 
(bigots). But honesty compels me to 
admit that a bigot’s vote is as good as 
any other kind of a vote. So come on, 
all you bigots, and get in line. If you 
can’t vote for me, vote for Woodrow 
Wilson.” 


>> There must be more interest in helping small telephone companies improve their operating 


and financial status. Various states report that an increasing number of small companies are 
petitioning state commissions for permission to close their exchanges because of insufficient 


revenues and manpower. 


It is highly important that these small companies be kept in business to prevent there be- 
ing any excuse for government participation in the telephone field of public service. It has 
already been suggested in one instance that government finance small telephone companies if 
the industry does not find ways to improve rural service. 


Every state public service or regulatory commission should sympathize with companies whose 
rates are publicly regulated and which find their earning power outstripped by increasing costs 
of operation and taxes which have not been compensated for by rate adjustments. From the 
standpoint of being put out of business, state commissions are in pretty much the same posi- 
tion as the small telephone companies. They face increasing pressure by the Department of 
Justice to throw the dragnet of federal regulation around more and more industry that has 
been subject to state regulation, thereby limiting or destroying state regulation as surely as 
inequitable state rate policies eliminate small companies subject to public regulation. 


Restrictions which cripple local companies must be corrected in order to stay the hand of 
centralized government which is looking for excuses to extend its regulatory power as well 
as ownership of productive enterprise.—Industrial News Review. 
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United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association is now history 
and due to many things learned there- 
from the future should be a lesser mys- 
tery. The writer enjoyed meeting old 
friends and making new ones. Many 
new ideas which can be used to good 
advantage from time to time in this 
column were contributed by registrants. 
The well-attended meetings were ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Te 48TH Annual Convention of the 


It was most gratifying to see George 
Rodormer of Reliable Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, on the job again and looking so 
well after his illness. 

J. K. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind., 
the founder and able secretary-treasur- 
er of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association, seems to grow more 
active by the year. 

Louis Pitcher, Dixon, IIl., former 
USITA executive vice president, claims 
that the Illinois corn crop was never 
better than this year. He refuses, how- 
ever, to estimate the gallon yield per 
acre. 

Charlie Deering (The Voice), retired 
secretary-treasurer of the USITA, was 
on the job and giving directions when- 
ever necessary to move a crowd. Char- 
lie doesn’t need a loudspeaker; he has 
one. 

Clyde Bailey, executive vice presi- 
dent of the USITA, was, without a 
doubt, the busiest man at the conven- 
tion. 

Gustav Hirsch, consulting engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio, took a few listeners 
aside and explained how cable spinning 
was handled in the nineties. They used 
marlin then, instead of wire and it was 
not lasting. 

L. E. Adler of Southern Electric & 
Transmission Co, was in from Dallas, 
down Texas way, wearing his famous 
10-gallon hat. 





Frank Gokey, Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., and Mr. Holan, Amer- 
ican Coach & Body Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, got a late start, but were going 
strong at the finish. 

Bernie Burden, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Francis Welch, TELEPHONY’s Washing- 
ton editor, could hardly wait for the 
convention to end so they could rush 
out to Nebraska and shoot a few ducks. 

The Burtons, father and son, were in 
from Tyler, Tex. Both were extremely 
active all three days. These Texas boys 
never miss much. 

It was a pleasure to note the interest 
displayed in voice recording which, it 
is believed, indicates a future for this 
type of communication in the telephone 
industry. 

The telephone advertising display 
was especially interesting and undoubt- 
edly gave many operating men some ex- 
cellent ideas on how to advertise the 
telephone industry in their localities. 


From things seen and heard at this 
convention, we are of the opinion that 
postwar development in the telephone 
industry will be gradual and sure. 
Those who expect radical changes after 
the war, in our opinion, are due for a 
disappointment. One thing you may 
look forward to, however, is more hy- 
draulic operated tools. Some of these 
already have been developed and will 
be announced in the near future. 

Numerous were the serious discus- 
sions conducted behind closed doors 
during the convention. Many private 
rooms had their beds draped with blue- 
prints while engineers hovered around 
discussing special features of plant and 
equipment design. The pooling of ideas 
is one of the principal contributions to 
the greatness of the Independent tele- 
phone industry. 

It. was interesting to note that all 
speakers at the convention were mind- 


ful of the plight of the small telephone 
companies. None of these speakers were 
“lathered up” but all were conscious of 
the needs of the smaller companies and 
were willing to lend them a helping 
hand and do something about their 
problems. Even Walter S. Gifford, pres- 
ident of the AT&T company, dealt with 
this subject and stated in part: “As a 
postwar objective, I suggest that the 
entire industry unite on the problem of 
finding ways and means to furnish sat- 
isfactory telephone service for the 
farmer at a cost that more of them 
can afford.” 


Hotel switchboard operators often 
give the outside official temperature 
when they awaken a guest by telephone 
in the morning. This is a useful serv- 
ice as it permits guests to dress prop- 
erly before going outside. 


* * * 


We were advised by Colonel Edmon- 
ton, Signal Officer of the First Service 
Command, that Frederick Reichenback, 
Signal Corps engineer for over 30 
years, passed away in Boston, Mass., 
October 5, 1944. He had been confined 
to his home for about a year with a 
heart ailment. Mr. Reichenback had 
served in many parts of the world. In 
his death, the Signal Corps has lost an 
invaluable employe and loyal servant. 


oe 


I have an inquiry from the general 
manager of a well-known Independent 
telephone company who has an imme- 
diate need for two linemen; two switch- 
men, familiar with step-by-step auto- 
matic, and a plant superintendent. It 
is stated that veterans with service in 
the Signal Corps are preferred. This 
seems to indicate that the telephone in- 
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dustry is awake to the value of military 
communication training and that vet- 
erans will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing jobs in our industry. This gives 
the writer considerable personal pleas- 
ure, for he has worked with Signal 
Corps communication men for over 27 
years and appreciates their worth. 


S oe (Ss 


It is the consensus that the plug-in 
jack will be more extensively used in 
the telephone field after the war. This 
feature is now used quite extensively 
on automatic equipment, but has never 
been widely used on manual equipment. 
There seems to be no reason why re- 
lays and coils could not be jacked-in 
to avoid the necessity of soldered con- 
nections when a part must be removed 
for repair or test. It would be nice if 
the relay and coil equipment of a man- 
ual cord circuit could be taken, con- 
veniently, from a switchboard for test 
when trouble develops. We heard ru- 
mors that a few switchboards of this 
type were manufactured in the past, 
but we do not have definite proof. The 
idea appears to have merit. 


+ * * 


One executive, known to the writer, 
makes good use of telephone recording. 
This man is the head of a large organ- 
ization and receives a large number of 
telephone calls from all over the coun- 
try daily. The recorder is located in 
an outer office where a clerk can attend 
it. A remote control is extended to 
the executive’s desk. When a call comes 
in, the executive automatically taps the 
start switch which places the recorder 
in operation. 

This man, like any one in charge of 
a large organization, cannot possibly 
give all the answers immediately. He 
will, however, discuss the subject with 
the calling party and then later refer 
the record to the person or parties con- 
cerned. Often, matters of policy will 
be listened to by several members of 
the organization. A transcription ma- 
chine is located in the outer office where 
the record may be played back either 
on a loudspeaker or a headset. Other 
transcribers are located at various 
points in the building where records 
may be played as required to refresh 
the memory of anyone working on a 
case covered by one of the calls. 

Seldom are any of these calls typed 
as the playback usually is sufficient. 
The records are filed for future ref- 
erence, 

* * ” 


Frequently these days, we hear com- 
plaints of cable splices developing 
trouble due to the use of necessarily 
low-tin-content solder. This trouble 
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may be avoided by flash testing all 
splices immediately after they are 
wiped, to make sure they are moisture- 
proof. 

Flash testing cable splices is a simple 
operation and may be accomplished 
with a minimum amount of equipment. 
This test can be made by drilling two 
small holes into the lead sleeve, one 
near each end. By the use of a special 
screw fitting, insert a gauge in one 
hole and a tire valve in the other. Now 
introduce nitrogen gas or moisture-free 
air through the valve, into the cable 
until the gauge registers from nine to 
12 pounds. 

If gas testing equipment is not avail- 
able, dry air may be provided either 
by a small motor-driven compressor or 
by a hand operated pump. Both are 
equipped with air drying chemicals and 
are perfectly safe for use on telephone 
type cables. The hand operated pump 
is inexpensive and is entirely satisfac- 
tory for use on cables ordinarily used 
in the small and medium sized ex- 
change. 

When the gauge registers from nine 
to 12 pounds, cover the lead wipe of 
the splice with soapy lather. Any open- 
ing where air is escaping will be indi- 
cated by bubbles. When the test has 
been completed, remove the valve and 
gauge and close the holes with solder. 


* * 7 


Silk has been used for over 100 
years as an insulation of magnet wire. 
For years it also has been used almost 
exclusively to insulate switchboard 
wires of all kinds. Now we learn that 
the substitution of nylon yarn for silk 
as magnet wire insulation has been 
adopted by the Bell System as a perma- 
nent change since evidence shows that 
nylon will continue to prove the better 
material for this purpose. 


* * * 


Figures prove that the number of 
Bell System telephones in service has 
more than doubled in the last 20 years, 
while the volume of long distance mes- 
sages has increased sevenfold. During 
the first three months of this year, the 
number of long distance telephone calls 
was 25 per cent greater than the num- 
ber handled in the same period last 
year. 

* * * 


The Telephone News, published in 
the interest of employes of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, in the 
1944 summer issue, paid a fine tribute 
to the connecting companies of the 
Keystone state. The article stated that 
furnishing telephone communications in 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 


not a one-company job! Virtually 
“partners” with the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania are 181 connecting 
companies, ranging in size from small 
ones, with a dozen or so telephones, to 
operations that cover several counties 
and serve over 80,000 subscribers. 

Pennsylvania’s 181 connecting com- 
panies have 271,903 of the 1,951,797 
telephones in the state. They serve ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of the 44,832 
square miles in the state. The three 
largest communities in which they op- 
erate are: Erie, with more than 31,000 
telephones; Johnstown, with more than 
18,000, and York, with more than 13,- 
000. 


George P. Hopkins, assistant editor 
of the magazine, stated that in pre- 
paring this article he traveled over 
2,500 miles on railroad trains, buses 
and automobiles. He visited connecting 
companies all over the state and took 
over 200 pictures. 


* * * 


Our readers will be pleased to learn 
that Daniel Seitz soon will resume his 
series of interesting articles, “Ap- 
proved Maintenance Practices.” Several 
installments of this series, covering 
various ringing equipments and their 
use, are now in preparation. 


* * * 


It seems it might be possible to 
use a metal spray gun filled with 
molten lead to make cable repairs. The 
equipment necessary to operate a metal 
spray is neither overly-expensive nor 
complicated. Possibly some manufac- 
turers on the lookout for something to 
build for postwar business can develop 
this idea, 


* * * 


Wood Preserving News states that 
during 1943, a total of 1,421,295 tele- 
phone poles were full length pressure 
treated and 606,929 butt treated. 


* * * 


In the first 70 days of the fighting 
in France, American Forces lost, among 
other equipment, 83,000 miles of tele- 
phone field wire. 


* * * 


According to the “Telephone Hour,” 
some 55,000 Bell System people have 
gone to war since Pearl Harbor. 
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YOU may never see a newspaper headline just like this. But the story 
itself is a familiar one, repeated in hundreds of cities and communities 
throughout the country. These are the communities that enjoy complete, 


modern service through Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


In these communities, newspapers and civic organizations endorse 





Strowger Automatic service as a vital aid to better living and better 
business; and telephone users approve in the way that counts most—by 
willingly paying rates that make telephone operation a sound and suc- 


cessful business. 


In short, these telephone companies have "made good"—both for 


themselves and for the public they serve. 


In the postwar years, public favor for your company and your service 
will be more vital than ever. We are ready now to show you how Strowger 
Automatic equipment can help you reach this goal. Ask our field repre- 


sentative to work with you. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











Canadian Bell Appoints 
Johnson New President 

Frederick Johnson, vice president ‘of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada since 
1935, on September 27 was appointed 
president. He succeeds Charles F. Sise 
who continues as chairman of the 
board of directors. 





F. JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson was born in Southport, 
England, and began his business career 
there with the National Telephone Co. 
40 years ago. He went to Canada in 
May, 1910, and immediately entered the 
service of the Canadian Bell company 
at Montreal. 

Successively division auditor of re- 
ceipts, chief accountant, assistant comp- 
troller and comptroller, Mr. Johnson 
was named vice president in charge of 
accounts and finance on October 1, 1935. 
In February, 1939, he became a direc- 
tor of the Northern Electric Co. and, 
in April of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed to the Bell company director- 
ship, made vacant through the death of 
J. E. Macpherson. Subsequently, he 
was named a member of the executive 
committee of the Bell board. He is also 
a director of the Maritime Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., Halifax, N. S., and 
the New Brunswick Telephone Co., 
Saint John. 

In November, 1939, at the invitation 
of the late Rt. Hon. Arthur B. Purvis, 
and having been granted leave of ab- 
sence from the Bell company, Mr. 
Johnson accepted an appointment as 
director of administration of the 
British Purchasing Commission in New 
York City. He remained for more than 
two years until the commission ceased 
active buying, following the establish- 
ment of lend-lease legislation. 

Born in Boston, Mass., October 9, 
1874, Charles Fleetford Sise was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Sorel, and 
Bishops College School, Lennoxville, 
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Cc. F. SISE 


and graduated in electrical engineering 
at McGill University in 1897. 

He served his engineering appren- 
ticeship with the Northern Electric Co. 
during his college years, and later with 
the Ottawa Electric Co., the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Western Electric Co., and entered the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada in Janu- 
ary, 1899, as superintendent of long 
distance lines. 

In 1903, Mr. Sise was made assistant 
general manager, and in 1911, general 
manager. He was elected to the board 
of directors in 1913, appointed vice 
president in 1918, and president, March 
25, 1925. He thus has served over 45 
years in the telephone business, nearly 
20 as president of the Canadian Bell. 


Vv 
Employed by New Jersey Bell 


WILLIAM F. ROGERS, who for 12 years 
was manager of the Eastern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Wildwood, N. J., 
recently resumed new duties in the 
Trenton office of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Heads Fund Division 

LESLIE H. ALBER, Altoona, Pa., dis- 
trict manager of The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, was named to head 
the public service division of the War 
Fund and Community Chest campaign 
which opened October 3. The goal of 
the public service division is $238,500. 


Vv 
Utility Tax Collection Begun 


The collection of a 3 per cent utility 
tax, recently adopted by the Marietta 
(Ohio) City Council, began October 15. 
Among others, it affects users of tele- 
phones. (TELEPHONY, October 21, page 
114.) 


Speakers’ Branch Created 
In War Department 

A clearer picture of the war, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific, will now be 
available to major industrial groups 
and similar organizations through the 
opening of a new Army Speakers’ 
Branch in Washington, D. C., the War 
Department announced recently. 

Army combat veterans from al! thea- 
ters, especially the Southwest Pacific 
and China-India-Burma theaters, wil] 
travel from Washington, on request, 
to speak before large organizations re- 
lated directly or indirectly to the 
prosecution of the war. These speakers 
will not only relate their own experi- 
ences and observations, but also pre- 
sent the War Department’s general 
estimate of the military situation and 
the size of the job ahead. 

Col. Warren J. Clear, genera! staff 
corps, is chief of the Speakers’ Branch. 
Colonel Clear is a well-known authority 
on Japan, having served as Military 
attache to the American Embassy in 
Tokyo for nine years prior to the war, 
He is a veteran of the fighting on 
Bataan and Corregidor, and returned 
a short time ago from a visit to the 
combat fronts in France as observer 
for the Under Secretary of War. 

Others currently available through 
the Speakers’ Branch include: Lieut. 
Col. Charles W. Kerwood, air ace, 
member of the Lafayette Escardrille 
Corps in World War I, who partici- 
pated in air assaults on Sicily and 
Italy; Lieut. Col. Timothy A. McInerny, 
infantry, recently returned from the 
European theater of operations, where 
he was on the staffs of Generals Eisen- 
hower and Devers; Lieut. Col. Rosswell 
P. Rosengren, corps of engineers, re- 
cently returned from England where 
he commanded the SHAEF Courier 
Service in the invasion and was 
wounded by a robot bomb; Lieut. Wil- 
liam S. Spector, medical administrative 
corps, veteran of Guadalcanal, later 
wounded in action on the New Georgia 
Island; Sgt. Meyer Bernstein, infantry 
veteran, and others. 

Requests for speakers can be made to 
Capt. Alvin Grauer, Speakers’ Branch, 
Industrial Services Division, Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Vv 


Advertising Shows Shortages 

Current British Columbia (Canada) 
Telephone Co. advertising is pointing 
out to the public that many people 
are being denied telephone service, not 
because of one shortage, but because 
of many—not enough telephones, not 
enough wires, and not enough central 
office equipment. 
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AC Stabilizer—makes the RectiChargeR inde- 
pendent of AC line voltage fluctuations from 95 
to 130 volts—a magnetic unit. 





There are no moving parts in a Raytheon Recti- 
ChargeR ... nothing that can cause trouble or 
require maintenance. The Raytheon RectiChargeR 
functions constantly and efficiently without atten- 
tion year after year, carrying the normal load 
output and keeping the batteries at full charge. 
A Raytheon RectiChargeR and batteries provide 
an automatic AC-DC power system. RectiChargeRs 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY”, every Saturday night on the Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper \ ~ 








NO MOVING P AR 1S assure long RectiChargerR life 


—keep batteries fully charged .. . prevent over- 
charge and undercharge... eliminate voltage 
variations ... increase battery life as much as 


40% ...reduce battery maintenance and in- 
spection to once or twice yearly ... complete 
range of units... 11/12 and 22/24 cells... 1 to 
12 amps...many models for 50 cycles input. 
Write for bulletin. 





DC Stabilizer—automatically insures constant Dry Disc Rectifying Units—Copper oxide rectifier 
voltage output even if the load varies from full 
load to zero—a magnetic product. 


assuring long life. 





where over 16,000 men and wom- 


The coveted Army-Novy “E”’, for 
Excell in the f of 
war equipment and tubes, flies 
R over all four Raytheon Plonts 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


190 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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en ore producing for VICTORY. 





Devoted to research and manufacture of complete electronic equipment; receiving, transmitting and hearing aid tubes: transformers; and voltage stabilizers 


elements that have no expendable parts, thus 


for time ond station. 











M. K. Toeppen, FCC Engineer, 
Resigns November 1 

Manfred K. Toeppen, assistant chief 
engineer and chief of the common car- 
rier division of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission announced that he 
resigned from the commission on No- 
vember 1. 


Mr. Toeppen has been with the com- 


mission since May 1, 1935, when he - 


was appointed principal engineer on 
the special investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. On 
January 1, 1937, he was appointed chief 
of the Communications Property Sec- 
tion. In October, 1941, he was desig- 
nated assistant chief; in January, 1943, 
he was named acting chief of the Com- 
mon Carrier Division, and on April 26, 
1943, was appointed to the position now 
resigned. Mr. Toeppen is planning to 
re-establish his own engineering office 
in New York. 

Mr. Toeppen is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ceiving a B.S. degree in electrical en- 
gineering in 1908, and has pursued 
graduate study in economics and gov- 
ernment at American University. 


From 1908 to 1920 he was engaged 
in the operation of public utilities, in 
the street railway and in the telephone 
field, in St. Louis, Chicago and Detroit. 
From 1920 to 1924, he was with the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
first as valuation, then as chief engi- 
neer. 


From 1924 to 1934 he practiced con- 
sulting engineering in Detroit, special- 
izing in public utility valuation and 
rate matters. During this period he 
served at various times as consulting 
engineer to the Michigan commission 
and testified for the attorney general 
of the state of Michigan in the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. proceedings in 
the federal court at Detroit; for the 
city of New York in its proceedings 
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against the New York Telephone Co. 
before both the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission and the federal court 
in New York; for the city of Detroit 
and others, testifying extensively on 
valuation and rate matters. In 1934 
he returned to the Michigan commis- 
sion as chief consulting engineer in 
charge of all public utility valuation, 
rate, tariff and accounting matters. 


Mr. Toeppen participated in the sev- 
eral state-wide investigations of the 
Michigan Bell company between 1920 
and 1934; in the Michigan commission’s 
1931 rate reduction order directed 
against the Detroit Edison Co. In 1934 
he was chairman of the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee which prepared the 
first rules for production, transmission 
and distribution of natural gas in the 
state of Michigan. During his employ- 
ment by the FCC he has, while on 
leave, assisted the Michigan commis- 
sion, the city of Detroit, and Wayne 
County, Mich., in the presentation of 
testimony before the Michigan com- 
mission and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Toeppen is Federal Communica- 
tions Commission representative on the 
Telephone and Priority Liaison Com- 
mittees of the Board of War Commu- 
nications. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Institute of Radio Engineers and of 
the Intercollegiate Alumni Club of 
Detroit. 


Vv 


Hearing on Michigan Bell's Show 
Cause Order in Progress 

The Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission opened a hearing on October 17 
on an order requiring the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. to show cause why its 
rates should not be reduced. (TELEPH- 
ONY, October 28, page 24.) The Bell 
hearing was adjourned after a brief 


session, however, because some attor- 
neys were busy with another case. 

Defending present telephone rates, 
George M. Welch, president of Michi- 
gan Bell, expressed regret in a state- 
ment issued as the hearing opened, at 
any implication that it is overcharging 
its customers. 

“The public has only to compare the 
effect of the war on the price it is pay- 
ing for telephone service and on other 
prices to conclude that we are not 
profiting by the war,” he said. 

“Since 1940, rate reductions have 
resulted in a decrease of nearly $4,- 
350,000 a year to this company, based 
on present usage. Now, Michigan Bell 
is doing 65 per cent more business than 
in 1939, while it is earning about 
$1,000,000 a year less.” 

Testimony also was taken on Octo- 
ber 19. 

The Michigan Bell company was di- 
rected to appear before the commission 
for hearing after reports showed that 
it expected to pay substantial federal 
excess profits taxes this year. Its esti- 
mated tax is $4,402,000. 


Vv 


Mountain States Company Asks 
Postponement of Proceedings 

Citing the manpower shortage and 
present abnormal conditions as reasons, 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on October 7 requested the 
Utah Public Service Commission to 
postpone further proceedings in the 
state’s reopening of the proposed intra- 
state rate reductions case. (TELEPHONY, 
October 28, page 24.) 

The company, in an answer, denied 
the present tariff is either unreasonable 
or discriminatory; claimed that the 
company is not now earning a fair re- 
turn upon its entire intrastate business, 
and that any reduction would be con- 
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OUR 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


Rounds out 40 years of building quality Cords, 
Wires and Cables and a realization of our 
ambition to make the best product possible. 


Answering the call to fulfill today’s severest 
problems paves the way to serve you with 
better products tomorrow. 


Conductors and Insulation of LENZ Wires— 
Telephone, Switchboard, Jumper and Bank 
are the finest obtainable, assuring longest 
possible service. Millions of feet of LENZ 
Saturated Core type Cable in service today 
give evidence of the high quality of this 
product. Write today for complete data. 
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fiscatory and would constitute a “tak- 
ing of property without undue process 
of law.” 

A third step in the fight against rate 
reductions was the petition of the Bear 
River Valley Telephone Co., Tremon- 
ton; Escalante (Utah) Telephone Co.; 
Kamas-Woodland Telephone Co., Kam- 
as; Manti Telephone Co., Manti City; 
Midland Telephone Co., Moab, and the 
Big Springs Power Co. for permission 
to intervene, claiming they are not 
earning a fair return and that reduc- 
tions should not be ordered until the 
petitioners are granted a hearing. 


vv 


Commission Approves Higher 
Rates for Minnesota Company 
The Akeley (Minn.) Telephone Co., 
Hubbard County, was granted permis- 
sion by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on October 19 
to put in effect the proposed rates and 
charges for telephone service as ap- 
plied for, said rates to become effective 
upon the first billing date following 
October 31. The classes of service af- 
fected, with their old and new rates, 
are as follows: 
Class of Service 
Individual line, 


Old Rates New Rates 


business $2.75 (a) $3.50 (a) 
Two-party line, 

business _— 3.25 (a) 
Rural multi-party, 

business os 2.75 (a) 
Individual line, 

residence 1.75 (a) 2.25 (a) 
Four-party line, 

residence — 1.75 (a) 
Rural multi-party, 

residence 1.50 (a) 2.00 (a) 


Extension stations .50 net 1.00 net 

In addition to the above rates, 25 
cents per month additional for desk 
sets on rural lines, also 25 cents per 
month additional for hand sets in 
town, and 50 cents per month addi- 
tional for handsets on rural lines. In 
addition to the above, one party line 
business or residence outside exchange 
area, individual line rate plus 25 cents 
additional for each quarter mile dis- 
tance. Temporary disconnections at 
one-half regular rate for any class of 
service. 

(a) A discount of 25 cents per 
month to be allowed on all gross rates 
if paid on or before the 25th day of 
the month in which service is rendered. 


More than 90 per cent of the sub- 
scribers indicated their acceptances of 
the increased rates in a petition filed 
with the commission on September 26. 

An income statement showing oper- 
ating revenues, operating expenses, 
taxes and net income under present 
and proposed rates was considered. The 
present rates were found unreasonable. 

The Akeley Telephone Co. serves ap- 
proximately 71 local and 21 rural sta- 
tions, also 76 service stations. The 
book cost of the telephone property 
used in rendering telephone service is 
$14,137. 
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Illegal Telephone Installations 
Laid to Veteran Lineman 

A veteran lineman of The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was ordered to stand trial 
in superior court on October 19 for con- 
necting a telephone wire without au- 
thorization, while the district attorney’s 
office was investigating the reportedly 
widespread practice of similar viola- 
tions by bookies to escape detection. 

Arrested on October 15 by telephone 
company investigators, Kenneth W. 
Howell, 40, Beverly Hills, an employe 
for nearly 20 years, appeared before 
Municipal Judge Joseph Chambers for 
preliminary hearing. 

Investigators J. W. Fearnley and N. 
C. Jeffers testified they watched Mr. 
Howell working on the lines in the rear 
of a garage and arrested him as he was 
making the final connections on three 
telephones in the building. No authori- 
zation had been made for the connec- 
tions, they said. 

William Simpson, assistant district 
attorney, said the office was mainly in- 
terested in learning whether linemen 
were being employed by bookies to per- 
form the illegal acts. 


vv 


Lessee Closes Exchange 
Without Giving Reason 

About 65 farmers in Dewey County, 
Okla., recently were deprived of tele- 
phone service when the Cestos (Okla.) 
Telephone Co. was closed by its new 
lessee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leibert, owners 
of the Cestos exchange, had leased the 
property, and the lessee, without giving 
reason to the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, discontinued the service. 
B. Richardson, telephone engineer of 
the commission, is trying to secure con- 
nections out of Cestos for the rural 
lines with one of the telephone ex- 
changes in that section of the state. 


Vv 


Sues for $10,000 Damage 

A newly-installed telephone was the 
basis on October 25 for a suit on file 
in superior court against the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., seeking $10,000 
damages. Mrs. Agnes Isabel Ward, La- 
Grange, IIl., charged that shortly after 
installation of her telephone, her hear- 
ing was damaged by a blast of noise 
in the instrument. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Missouri Public Service Commission 


November 21: Hearing on investiga- 
tion of Hartville (Mo.) Telephone Co. 


to determine what changes and jm- 
provements are required to provide sat- 
isfactory service. 

November 22: Hearing on investiga- 
tion of Galena (Mo.) Telephone Co. to 
determine what changes and improve. 
ments are required to provide satis- 
factory service. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

November 1: Hearing on application 
of Wind Lake (Wis.) Telephone Co, 
for authority to install switchboard at 
Waterford and establish urban rates 


there. 
VV 


Two-Way Mobile Radio 
Equipment Available 

The Office of War Utilities of the 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C., issued an administrative letter 
on October 18 regarding the availa- 
bility of two-way mobile radio equip- 
ment. The letter, signed by Edward 
Falck, director, of the OWU, reads as 
follows: 


“A small quantity of two-way mobile 
radio transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment recently was made available for 
installation by communication, electric, 
gas and water utilities. We are, there- 
fore, in a position to act favorably on 
applications for such equipment, up to 
the limit of the quantity assigned, 
where there is an important need for 
the equipment. 

“Applications should not be sub- 
mitted unless the applicant is able to 
demonstrate that the radio installation 
will make possible substantial savings 
of manhours, truck time and travel, 
substantial improvement in system op- 
eration, or substantial increase in re- 
liability of local service to consumers. 

“Applications for the necessary li- 
censes to operate two-way radio equip- 
ment should be filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission concur- 
rently with filing applications with the 
War Production Board for preference 
ratings. Applications to the War Pro- 
duction Board will not be approved un- 
til after the Federal Communications 
Commission has assured OWU that li- 
censes for the installation will be ap- 


proved.” 
Vv 


Announces Camera Perfection 

The perfection of a camera whose 
film runs through at approximately 70 
miles per hour and takes 8,000 pictures 
a second, and the magnifying of the 
film so that a wink of an eyelid takes 
a full minute was announced October 
18 by Howard J. Smith of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, N. Y., at the 
56th semiannual technical conference 
of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers. 


Vv 


Elected Kiwanis President 

WILLIAM B. BRYAN, Wilmington, N. 
C., manager of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., recently was 
elected president of the Wilmington Ki- 
wanis Club. 
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Expicins Telephone “Precedences” 
in Letter to Public 

Declaring that people ask them: 
“Why am I still waiting for a tele- 
phone when my neighbor just got one?” 
the North State Telephone Co., High 
Point, N. C., recently ran a large dis- 
play advertisement in High Point news- 
papers to explain the situation. 


“If you have been waiting months 
for home telephone service, we can ap- 
preciate how you might feel if you saw 
a telephone installer’s truck drive up 
to the home of someone who only re- 
cently moved into your neighborhood,” 
the advertisement stated. 

“This occasionally happens, and we 
would like you to know why a neighbor 
might obtain service before you. For 
example: 

“(1) Your neighbor may have a key 
position with a vital war industry or 
with some essential civilian activity af- 
fecting public welfare, health or safety 
which requires that he be available at 
all hours. This would give him prece- 
dence over other applicants. 

“(2) He may have applied for serv- 
ice many months before he actually 
moved, and before your application 
was made. 

“(3) He may have moved into your 
neighborhood from a home in the same 
community, or one nearby, where he 
had telephone service. Transfers of 
service of present subscribers are made 
within the same general area when- 
ever possible. 

“These are the most likely reasons 
of why a new neighbor may get tele- 
phone service ahead of you. 

“The War Production Board has 
been supervising the procedure of fill- 
ing orders for telephone service since 
early in 1942, when shortages in tele- 
phone facilities began to appear. 

“The rules established by WPB, 
which we believe are both fair and nec- 
essary, are followed by telephone peo- 
ple to the letter, and the service ap- 
plied for by each applicant is installed 
in its proper turn. 

“We regret exceedingly the incon- 
veniences caused to the families on our 
waiting lists by the shortage in tele- 
phone equipment. You may be sure 
that the delay will not be longer than 


is necessary.” 
Vv 
Celebrate 50th Anniversary 


FRANK H. Woops, president, Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Mrs. Woops observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of their marriage on October 19. 
The celebration was confined to a fam- 
ily dinner at their Lincoln home, with 
their two Chicago, IIl., sons, Henry and 
Frank, Jr., among those in attendance. 


Vv 


Southwestern Bell Plans Cable 
The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. announced the first wartime expan- 
sion of long distance telephone facili- 
ties in the Fort Worth, Tex., area. The 
company plans to spend $400,000 for 
the construction of an underground 
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long distance cable between Fort Worth 
and Dallas that will add 120 talking 
circuits between the two Texas cities, it 
was reported recently. Besides tele- 
phone circuits, the new cable will con- 
tain channels for telegraph, radio and 
wirephoto, the report states. 
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R. V. Achatz Appointed by WPB 
To Industry Committee 

R. V. Achatz, general manager, 
Southern Indiana Telephone Co., Au- 
rora, has been appointed by the War 
Production Board as a member of the 


Telephone Operations 
visory Committee. 

Mr. Achatz succeeds Lloyd Wright, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, for- 
merly of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co. 


Industry Ad- 


vv 


“Alexander Graham Bell" Returns 

The liberty ship, “Alexander Graham 
Bell,” although damaged by a mine off 
Naples, recently reached a home port. 
There were no casualties, and its mili- 
tary cargoes had already been dis- 
charged. 


For Long 


Trouble-Free Service 







HOLTZER-CABOT 


Designed and engineered for exchanges 
up to 1,500 subscribers, this Holtzer- 
Cabot Magneto Ringing Set provides a 
complete solution for ringing require- 
ments. Its simplicity of design . . . only 
one rotating element . . . assures long 
operating life with little if any main- 
tenance cost. It operates quietly and 
causes no radio interference. Close volt- 
age regulation assures uniform ringing. 





125 AMORY ST., BOSTON 19, MASS. 


Use 


MAGNETO 
RINGING 
SETS 


Only ONE rotating element 
assures long life. 


@ No brushes, collector rings 
or motor cutout. 


@ Does not cause radio inter- 
ference. 


Output is 80 volts, 19 cycles, 15 watts. 
The Holtzer-Cabot line consists of a 
complete range of types and sizes of 
equipment to meet all ringing require- 
ments. It has the unqualified ‘yp 
of the engineering and service depart- 
ments of all major telephone com- 
panies. Bulletin 1310-02 gives the com- 
plete Holtzer-Cabot story. Write for 
your copy today. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industrial Corporation 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP 
Mofors and Electrical Apparatus 


6161 SO, STATE ST., CHICAGO 21 
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Georgia Association Holds 
Meeting at Atlanta 


The Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta 
was the scene of the annual conven- 
tion on October 20 of the Georgia Tele- 
phone Association. No educational or 
entertainment features were offered in 
connection with this meeting because 
it was confined strictly to matters of 
business. 

Newly-elected directors of the Geor- 
gia association are: W. A. Echols, Com- 
merce; E. B. Emery, Atlanta; A. A. 
Fincher, Canton; R. S. Griffin, Monroe; 
E. C. Houston, Atlanta; J. C. Jennings, 
Hawkinsville; C. E. Kirk, Dalton; J. 
L. Kirk, Moultrie; J. L. Mathews, 
Statesboro, and A. N. Seward, Fitz- 
gerald. 


The directors, in turn, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, C. E. Kirk 
of Dalton; first vice president, Mr. 
Jennings; second vice president, Mr. 
Griffin; secretary, B. C. Mullins, and 
treasurer, Mr. Echols. 

The new president immediately an- 
nounced that one of the first matters to 
be acted upon by the new board would 
be plans for a full convention program 
to be presented early next year, prob- 
ably in January. 

The report of the secretary-treasur- 
er indicated that the association’s fi- 
nancial program is in a sound condition. 


Vv 


Ohio Bell Swings Into Action 
In Cleveland Blast 


When two tanks of the East Ohio 
Gas Co., one containing liquid gas, 
blew up in Cleveland the afternoon of 
October 20, spreading a fire in which 
approximately 200 persons died and 
several blocks of small homes and four 
war plants were destroyed, The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. swung into action 
15 minutes after the first blast. 

The main objective was to establish 
emergency telephone service at key 
points for city, welfare and civilian 
defense authorities. All telephones in 
the disaster area were out of service. 
The first emergency telephones were 
placed at two points at the edge of 
the stricken territory. One was at 
the foot of a pole, where lines were 
dropped and three telephones began to 
operate. The other location was in 
a fire house a short distance away. 
Then a third installation was made, 
with lines dropped from a pole to a 
telephone truck. In the next few hours 
other emergency telephones began to 
function at a dozen points at the edge 
of the devastated section. 


As has occurred many times in the 
past, the Ohio Bell public telephone 
trailer proved its worth. It was sta- 
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tioned in front of a school, which was 
being used as an emergency directing 
center, just outside the restricted area. 
The three telephone booths in the trail- 
er, with an operator in attendance, 
were in constant use. 

The telephone trouble was progres- 
sive. Several hundred telephones in the 
fire area were destroyed quickly. Then 
cable trouble began to develop. For 
several hours after the first tank ex- 
ploded, manholes were blowing up as 
far away as a mile from the actual 
fire area as the result of gas filtering 
into utility subways. These subway 
blasts put cables out of service. 

The telephone traffic load increased, 
and extra operators were placed on 
duty in central offices affected by the 
disaster and on the long distance 
switchboards. Before the blast oc- 
curred, Cleveland was experimenting 
an unusually heavy long distance load 
because of a large convention. The 
disaster added to that, the result being 
that on October 20, 29,640 long dis- 
tance calls were placed—the largest 
number in the city’s history. 

It was not until the afternoon of 
October 21 that the peak figure of 
telephones out of service was reached. 
This was 2,000 main stations. Some 
of these main stations were business 
private branch exchanges, serving 
scores of telephones, so the number of 
telephone instruments out of service 
was somewhat higher than 2,000. Sev- 
eral of these private branch exchanges 
were in large war plants in the ad- 
jacent area which had not been phys- 
ically affected by the fire. 

The main objective during the dis- 
aster was to get emergency service 
working for the authorities. The way 
in which this was accomplished drew 
many comments of praise from the 
authorities. 

Radio stations and newspapers re- 
quested subscribers in affected central 
office areas to refrain from making 
unnecessary telephone calls, so that the 
high necessary traffic load could be 
handled by the limited facilities which 
had not been put out of service by the 
disaster. 

By 9:00 a.m., October 21, the Hen- 
derson central office, which served the 
fire area, was operating heavily but 
smoothly. 

It was not until the afternoon of 
October 24 that service approached 
normal. Service had been restored in 
re-occupied homes and factories and 
wherever there were places to put tele- 
phones. 
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Marines Use Radio for 
Attack on Palau Islands 


When battle conditions prevented the 
laying of telephone wire on Peleliu, 
Palau Islands, Marine Sgt. Lawrence 
E. Huntress, Vineland, N. J., headed 
a section of radio men who set up a 
network of 12 radios, linking the for- 
ward observations teams with the gun 
batteries and the fire direction center 
of their artillery unit, reports Sgt. 
John Worth, Washington, D. C., a Ma- 
rine Corps combat correspondent. 


Radio men, with front line observers, 
landed with the first assault waves and 
were in immediate communication with 
their gun batteries behind the lines. 
Members of one artillery unit were 
talking via radio to forward observers 
while they were still in their amphib- 
ian tractor churning across Peleliu’s 
half-mile coral reef. 


Vv 


Guide Book of Federal 
Government Issued 


Although not originally intended to 
help the businessman find his way 
around the capital’s bureaus, the recent 
publication of the Citizens National 
Committee, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
called Federal Agencies, comes close to 
being a federal government guide book. 


Actually, this “descriptive tabulation 
of 428 functional units of the federal 
government” is designed to provide in- 
terested citizens with enough accurate 
information to launch them into con- 
sideration of what government should 
do and how it should operate after 
V-day. To that end, it provides the 
name, a description of the function, the 
method and year of creation, and the 
appropriation and estimated average 
personnel for each of the agencies list- 
ed as of June 30, 1944. 


But in addition, agencies are listed 
to show “parentage,” who works for 
or under whom. And the “children” are 
listed whether they receive direct ap- 
propriations or operate with the funds 
or personnel of other agencies. In 
most cases, the exact source of the 
agency’s authority is given, whether by 
statute, executive order or some other 
method of creation. 


To complete the booklet’s usability, 
an elaborate cross-indexing of all list- 
ings has been provided, giving official 
names and a listing by the key word 
in each name as well. Thus if one is 
not sure whether the unit he is hunt- 
ing for is one of the 34 “bureaus,” 46 
“office of’s,” or 42 “‘national’s,” he can 
still locate it without delay. 


We understand that copies are avail- 
able on request at 25 cents each. 
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Federal Cathodic Protection 
Rectifier, Model FTR 5114-S. Output 20 am- 
peres at 10 to 40 volts. Other sizes as required, 


Federal Telephone 
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“Leap-Frog” Corrosion damages underground 


pipes and cables. 


Pipes or other metal structures are in places 
electro-positive in relation to the soil and due 
to natural galvanic action corrosion results. 
Metal is taken away from one section of pipe 
and deposited somewhere else along the ex- 
posed pipe. 

By using Federal Cathodic Protection Recti- 
fiers, “Leap-Frog” corrosion is foiled. On con- 
stant guard is a direct current charge which 
cancels the harmful electrolytic corrosive ac- 
tion on oil, gas and water pipelines and under- 
ground cables. 


These Federal units have no moving parts, so 
they last indefinitely — with the absolute min- 
imum of attention. In desert heat or torrid 
dampness they keep on the job day and night. 


Proper engineering for the corrosion prob- 
lem at hand calls for the specialized 
consulting engineering service which 
is yours — when you look to Federal. 
Write today for full details. 
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Industry 
Cooperation 


(Continued from page 14) 





Camp telephone managers and public 
telephone people are doing everything 
in their power to minister to the com- 
fort and convenience of all members 
of the fighting forces who look to them 
for help. Attendants and operators 
who handle the calls are eager to ren- 
der service that will be as distin- 
guished for its sympathetic human 
quality as for its technical excellence. 
Engineers are alert to provide the best 
physical arrangements that can be de- 
vised, as for example at military and 
naval hospitals, where special equip- 
ment is often needed for the con- 
venience of wounded or convalescent 
patients. 


Army and Navy authorities from the 
beginning have understood the impor- 
tance of these efforts and have given 
us their most helpful and welcome co- 
operation. I don’t think we can pos- 
sibly overestimate the value of this job, 
or the extent to which the men and 
women who use the service appreciate 
it. And I am very sure that every one 
of us in the industry regards this 
assignment as not merely a responsi- 
bility but a privilege of the highest 
order. 

It seems to me also that the spirit 
shown on this assignment reflects the 
fine spirit of courtesy and helpfulness 
that telephone people throughout the 
industry have demonstrated in the face 
of all wartime difficulties. There are a 
lot of things that I take pride in as 
a telephone man. There is nothing I 
am more proud of than to be a member 
of a group of people who have kept 
their heads, their tempers and their 
good manners. Telephone employes 
have been confronted by any number 
of harassing problems. They have had 
countless rush jobs to perform. They 
have had more calls to put through 
than the facilities available were de- 
signed to handle. They have had the 
difficult job, over and over again, of 
saying “No” to customers. They have 
had to master all kinds of complex 
administrative details. They have had 
to exert all their ingenuity and, at the 
same time, all their patience. They 
have done all these things and they 
have not for one moment slackened in 
their wish or their ability to render 
genuinely helpful, courteous service. 
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This achievement has not gone un- 
noticed by the American people and I 
do not believe I am exaggerating when 
I say that the example of a great 
service industry continuing to give 
service with courtesy, as well as with 
competence, all through these war 
years has been a great national asset. 


The results which have been achieved 
could not possibly have been brought 
about except by the ready cooperation 
of all concerned, including your group 
and the Bell units in the industry, the 
government groups in Washington 
charged with wartime administrative 
responsibilities, and last but not least, 
the American people, who have been 
widely informed of the industry’s prob- 
lems and have demonstrated their un- 
derstanding, their patience and their 
willingness to help. The spirit of co- 
operation within the industry has 
never been better exemplified than in 
the work of the joint industry com- 
mittee which has patiently and thor- 
oughly studied our common problems 
and has made, in my judgment, the 
most practical recommendations that 
could have been made to the respon- 
sible administrative agencies of the 
government. 


The present extreme shortage of 
local facilities for civilian use, as de- 
mand for telephone service continues 
to increase, is the direct result of an- 
other vital war job which has been 
largely entrusted to our industry. I 
refer to the production of electronic 
and communication equipment for the 
fighting forces, in which all manufac- 
turing units of the industry are now 
or have been deeply engaged. The 
science behind electrical communication 
lies at the very heart of modern war; 
the knoweldge of telephone scientists 
and engineers and the manufacturing 
skills that we have acquired are indis- 
pensable resources, and are directly 
responsible for the production, in huge 
quantity, of many of the indispensable 
tools of victory. 


This is a telephone-run war, from the 
production plants up to the front lines, 
on land, on sea and in the air. 

The radio-telephone, according to 
one expert on naval affairs, has 
brought about a complete change in 
the conduct of naval war. That is 
largely because the sea commander can 
now dispose his forces wherever he 
chooses across the broad area of battle, 
summoning them together for sudden 
attacks. Using short-range voice radio, 
he can do this without being overheard 
by the enemy. The famous message, 
“Seratch one flat-top!” from a Navy 
pilot to his carrier in the Coral Sea, 
was a message for which many others 
had helped to pave the way. And at 
the decisive battle of Midway, where 


we turned back the Jap threat to 
Hawaii, it was by radio-telephone that 
Admiral Spruance summoned planes 
from all quarters to pour it on the Jap 
fleet. 


In land warfare, where battles are 
planned and fought at closer quarters, 
wire lines are still the basic and indis- 
pensable means of communication. The 
nearer the battle line, the more neces- 
sary the wire. “For secret, heart-to- 
heart military confabs,” said a news- 
paper report from General Bradley’s 
headquarters in France, “wire, ex- 
change operators and the human voice 
still must be relied upon. General 
Bradley has a group of the best tele- 
phone construction engineers in the 
world to keep his telephone communi- 
cation going whenever he moves ahead 
to maintain contact with his advanc- 
ing forces. * * * The faster the corps 
moves forward, the faster their tele- 
phone lines must be lengthened, and 
when the troops are slashing forward 
swiftly, the wires have to keep up with 
them also.” 

Do you remember the time when 
General Eisenhower jokingly asked 
General Patton, “Why don’t you get the 
lead out of your feet?” One of the 
remarkable things about this question 
was that General Eisenhower was able 
to voice it over the telephone to a tank 
commander moving ahead as fast as 
his tanks could roll. 

During the first 22 days of the in- 
vasion of Italy, American Signal Corps 
units laid more than 5,300 miles of 
assault wire, field wire and cable. I 
could give many other facts illustrat- 
ing the essential part played by the 
telephone, in observing and correcting 
artillery fire, for example, but I am 
sure you fully understand and appre- 
ciate it. To all of us here, the subject 
is especially important. Many of the 
men responsible for the success of com- 
bat communications are members of 
our telephone family who were ready 
and equipped with telephone “know- 
how” when the call came to them. Our 
industry is supplying huge amounts of 
the equipment used. And finally, it is 
we who at all times, in peace as well 
as in war, have the responsibility of 
developing and bringing to the high- 
est possible level an art which is s0 
vital to the nation in time of crisis. 

The contributions of the research 
and manufacturing branches of the 
telephone industry to the successful 
prosecution of the war by no means 
have been limited to communications. 
The development of special radar and 
other electronic equipment and_ its 
manufacture have been outstanding 
achievements. In fact, the industry has 
been the largest producer of electronic 
equipment in the United States, be- 
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Former Telephone Girl Serves 
At Quebec Conference 

Pfe. Jessie Loomis and Pfe. Audrey 
Wendt Osborn of the Camp Ellis (IIl.) 
WAC detachment were on duty as tele- 
phone operators at the historic Anglo- 
American conferences held at Quebec, 
Canada, recently. Pfc. Loomis, a native 
of Prescott, Ark., and Pfe. Osborn of 
Woodstock, Ill., were ordered from 





JESSIE LOOMIS 


Camp Ellis to Washington, D. C., on 
special duty for 30 days, starting Au- 
gust 31. From Washington they were 
transferred to the scene of the daily 
parleys between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Pfc. Loomis, the youngest of six 
children, began her telephone career as 
a relief operator for Mid-West States 
Telephone Co. at Prescott in May, 1934. 
She soon became local operator and 
then served as local and toll operator, 
as well as assistant chief operator until 
she resigned to enlist in the WACs in 
March, 1943. 

She received her basic training at 
Des Moines, Iowa, special training at 
Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and then was transferred to Camp Ellis 
in September, 1943, where she is now 
stationed. 
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Signal Corps and Recordings Aid 
Success in Philippine Smash 

A ruse carried out by radio corre- 
spondents with the United States Sig- 
nal Corps attached to General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters was a factor in 
keeping the Japanese in the dark about 
the invasion of the Philippines, Arthur 
Feldman, Blue network correspondent, 
reported October 20. 

Before the correspondents embarked 
from New Guinea with the invasion 
forces, said Mr. Feldman, they spent 


hours making recordings to be played 
during their absence at their regular 
broadcast periods. These broadcasts 
were transmitted to American networks 
for more than a week when the corre- 
spondents were aboard ships in the 
Philippines-bound convoy. 

“This ruse prevented Jap monitors in 
western Dutch New Guinea, who listen 
regularly to the New Guinea Signa] 
Corps transmitter, which beams broad- 
casts to the networks in America, from 
learning of the correspondents’ ab- 
sence,” Mr. Feldman said. “If this had 
not been done, it would have been an 
obvious tip-off to the enemy.” 


Vv 


Ohio Bell Tells Service 
Employes Jobs are Waiting 

With an increasing number of letters 
sent home by members of the armed 
forces inquiring about the status of 
their jobs when they return to civilian 
life, The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
Cleveland, has taken steps to reassure 
its employes in military service that 
they have nothing to worry about — 
jobs are waiting for them. 

This assurance, now being received 
by nearly 1,800 Ohio Bell men and 
women in all parts of the world, is con- 
tained in a letter sent to each by 
Randoph Eide, the company’s president. 


Pointing out that from time to time 
the company has indicated that jobs 
will be awaiting regular Ohio Bell em- 
ployes when they are mustered out, 
Mr. Eide wrote: 


“If for any reason you are one who 
has been concerned, perhaps worried, 
about whether or not your telephone 
employment will be available when 
you return, please accept this letter 
as my genuine aSsurance that we are 
looking forward to your assistance in 
helping us back home to take care of 
the large postwar telephone job that 
waits us.” 


Mr. Eide described to the employes 
in service the following minimum ob- 
jectives which the company has estab- 
lished in their behalf: 


(1) To return all employes to ac- 
tive service in the company to jobs at 
least equal in all important respects 
to those which the employes held when 
they entered the armed services. Work 
assignments will be given to those few 
who have suffered disabilities, and all 
possible assistance will be made avail- 
able to establish their maximum earn- 
ing capacity, including further ad- 
vancement in the business. 

(2) To give to all returning em- 
ployes the advantage of increase made 
in the company’s basic wage and sal- 
ary rates of pay. 

(3) To assist employes in the reali- 
zation of governmental rights and 
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privileges to which they may be en- 
titled as a result of armed service. 

(4) To be of the greatest possible 
help in a quick and satisfactory read- 
justment to civilian life. 


“These, in broad outline, constitute 
our pledge to you and we are anxious 
for an opportunity to fulfill that 
pledge,” Mr. Eide wrote. 

“Your newly-acquired skills gained 
from training and war _ experience 
should help you to progress in our 
business. Here at home our men and 
women are maintaining a service that 
is receiving public commendation. How- 
ever, we are handicapped in being un- 
able to obtain the necessary materials 
and equipment to keep abreast of the 
demands for additional telephone serv- 
ice, and as a result there exists a 
sizable backlog of held orders, now 
approximately 65,000. 


“T am looking forward to your early 
return, and I assure you that you will 
have a warm welcome when you join 
us again.” 

Every regular employe of the Ohio 
Bell who entered the armed forces still 
retains his or her status as an em- 
ploye. Each carries a card, issued by 
the company, listing his or her name 
and company department and stating 
that the “Employe of The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. has been granted leave 
of absence to serve in the country’s 
armed forces.” 


Vv 


Telephone Linemen Praised 

By Army Newspaperman 

In the October 12 edition of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch, 
Corp. Bill Copeland paid tribute to 
telephone linemen in the various 
theaters of war, upon whose efforts 
“vetting the message through” is so 
dependent. The full article follows: 


“The next time you see a telephone 
lineman hanging on a power or tele- 
phone pole, take a ‘bead’ on him. He’s 
outlined against the sky, he’s busy at 
his work, he’s stationary and there’s 
nothing for him to take cover behind. 


“Now imagine you’re a Jap (if the 
thought isn’t too repulsive) and you’re 
trained as a sniper. You have a finely- 
sighted, high-powered weapon in your 
hand and your ‘mission’ is to get that 
lineman. Simple, eh? To make it even 
simpler, imagine that you’re perched in 
a coconut tree on a direct line with the 
lineman. That’s what the jungle line- 
man has to worry about. 


“The Army is helpless without com- 
munications. It’s said that our suc- 
cesses in Africa came because Rommel’s 
communications were destroyed and he 
couldn’t correlate the actions of various 
units. Here in New Guinea it was a 
tough problem. Wireless radio com- 
munications can always be established, 
but it needs to be augmented by direct 
lines for telephone or teletype. That 
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way, if one or the other goes out, the 
messages still go through. 


“Establishing radio communication 
is a fairly simple matter, but getting 
those lines through the jungle was 
something else again. The men who did 
that job had a higher casualty rate 
than combat troops, but thanks to 
them, it’s as easy to call a remote base 
as it is for you to call the corner drug 
store—almost.” 


Vv 


Bell Manager Concurs With 
Mayor's Request to Limit Calls 

Declaring that Asheville, N. C., tele- 
phone facilities are handling 22,000 
more local calls and 67 per cent more 
long distance calls daily than five years 
ago, J. L. Smith, district manager, 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has commended the “thought- 
fulness” of Mayor Lyons Lee “in call- 
ing this condition to the attention 
of the people of Asheville and asking 
their cooperation” by limiting the 
length of their calls to a maximum of 
10 minutes on local calls and five min- 
utes on long distance calls. (TELEPH- 
ONY, October 7, page 85.) 

Mr. Smith said “Telephone facilities 
in Asheville are handling the greatest 
volume of calls in history” and that 
Mayor Lee’s request “is a_ splendid 
service to all telephone users.” 
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The increase in traffic at Asheville, 
Mr. Smith said, “has developed during 
a period when the raw materials and 
manufacturing capacity, necessary for 
making additional telephone equipment, 
have been more urgently needed.” He 
said that Mayor Lee “summed up the 
situation admirably by saying that this 
is a fine time when we can make the 
existing facilities serve the greatest 
number of people, in the most efficient 
manner, by using our telephones 
thoughtfully.” 


Vv 


Elected Vice President 

ZEO W. LEACH, general service en- 
gineer of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, recently was elected 
north central regional vice president 
of the National Exchange Club. He is 
past president of the Indianapolis Ex- 
change Club. 


Vv 


Named Independent Manager 
HARRY MEUGNIOT recently was ap- 
pointed Hillsboro, Iowa, district man- 
ager for the Iowa-Illinois Telephone 
Co. with headquarters at West Point, 
Iowa. He formerly was assistant man- 
ager at the Aledo, IIl., office of the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co. 
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PEN 7A POLES 


FULL LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


No. 12. They are pleasing in color 


—neat in appearance. 


PAGE AND HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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50 CHURCH STREFT, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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FOR= 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up installati Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth, and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 








EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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FRAME 
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ABLE 
HEIGHT 


CHANCE CABLE CARS 
ARE BUILT FOR WAR 


This No. 27 Chance Cable Car is built to meet 
the rigid specifications of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. It must stand up under the most adverse 
conditions and perform well. 

The rubber cored wheels are - light in 
weight by the use of Aluminum. he rubber 
treads ride smoothly over the messenger. The 
sturdy steel frame and reinforced seat are built to 
last a lifetime. The seat is detachable and the 
height adjustable. The hand brake stops the car 
—— holds it anywhere on the messenger. 

It is necessary that this product give 
the best possible performance on its 
wartime job and the Chance Cable 
cars you buy today are the same as 
those furnished to Uncle Sam. They’re 
made to give exceptional service. ‘ 







PNOUSTRIES 


A-B-CHANCE CO- <r 
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Employes with 10 years of service and executives of the Cook Electric Co., Chicago, attended a 
party in honor of EDWARD R. FRICK on his retirement after 40 years of service with the company. 
Above (left to right) are JOHN F. JAAP, MR. FRICK and GEORGE S. FOLDS. Mr. Jaap presented 


Mr. Frick with a gift on behalf of the company. 


Copperweld Suggests No Work 
Stoppage on V-E Day 

W. J. Mclivane, executive vice presi- 
dent, Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., in letters to Copperweld’s local 
union of United Steelworkers, CIO, and 
to Clinton S. Golden, assistant to Philip 
Murray, called upon United Steel- 
workers, CIO, to any work 
stoppage for celebration purposes on 
V-E Day. Mr. Mcllvane stated that 
Copperweld’s Glassport plant, now en- 
gaged in the production of copper- 
covered steel wire for field telephone 
use by the Signal Corps and Marines in 
both Europe and the Pacific, is not 
sponsoring any V-E Day celebration 
and will not authorize any work stop- 
page for celebration purposes, and ad- 
vised United Steelworkers of America 
that if Copperweld’s people elect to 
work on V-E Day, the company will 
gladly pay double time for the one day 
that otherwise would have been given 
up to a celebration. 


forego 





These early news photographs, taken during the’ McKinley-Bryan presidential campaign joust of 


1896, were reprinted in the January, 1900, issue of ‘The Independ 


Mr. Folds is chairman of the Cook company. 


In his letter to Mr. Golden, Mr. Mc- 
Ilvane called attention to the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of American 
families will have little heart for a 
V-E Day celebration and that thou- 
sands of their sons will die after Ger- 
many is defeated. He went on to say 
that the continuance of production as 
usual on V-E Day would serve as an 
expression to our Army, Navy and 
Marines in the Pacific that labor and 
management, working together, intend 
to stick with them until the war is won. 

In a joint labor-management tele- 
gram signed by John Sherman, presi- 
dent of the Copperweld Local Union 
1407, United Steelworkers of America, 
and Mr. Mcllvane, to the Secretary of 
War and Secretary of Navy, Copper- 
weld’s people have pledged themselves 
to work as usual on V-E Day. The 
joint telegram stated that any work 
stoppage for a victory celebration of 
any kind should be postponed until 
Japan is finally and decisively defeated. 
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The photo- 


graph caption claimed: ‘'Stromberg-Carison telephones used during the last presidential campaign 
(1896) at South Bend, Ind., reported speeches to all telephone subscribers in the entire city. 


Subscribers could hear speeches as well or better by telephone at home, 


meetings, and also avoided showing their colors."' 
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Automatic Electric Appoints 
H. F. Lello Sales Manager 

H. F. Lello recently was appointed 
sales manager of Automatic Electric 
Sales Corp., Chicago, IIl., according to 
an announcement by T. S. Gary, pres- 
ident of that company. In his new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Lello assumes direct super- 
vision of all sales and service opera- 
tions, both home office and field. 





H. F. LELLO 


Mr. Lello has almost 20 years’ experi- 
ence with Automatic Electric Co. and 
its domestic distributor, Automatic 
Electric Sales Corp. He entered the em- 
ploy of Automatic Electric Co. in 1923 
in the factory time keeping depart- 
ment, and after progressing through 
the factory production and cost account- 
ing departments, entered the pricing 
and estimating division. In 1935, he 
was appointed manager of that division. 

In 1939, Mr. Lello was transferred 
to the domestic sales organization as 
assistant to the vice president and sales 
manager. 

Seven days after Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Lello was recalled to the manufactur- 
ing organization to serve in a staff ca- 
pacity in charge of production schedul- 
ing. In this position, he maintained 
close contact with the various branches 
of the armed services and the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Vv 


Graybar Electric Announces 
Five Personnel Changes 

The Graybar Electric Co., Inc., has 
announced three changes in its execu- 
tive personnel effective November 1, 
and two changes effective November 15. 

Effective November 1, C. E. Furber 
becomes manager of the Graybar office 
and warehouse in Columbus, Ohio, and 
L. B. Westfall will be Ohio Valley dis- 
trict manager with headquarters in 
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Cincinnati. G. T. Marchmont will take 
over the duties of Southwestern district 
manager with headquarters in Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding M. A. Buehler who is 
retiring on a service pension. The for- 
mer three men have, respectively, 28, 
28 and 36 years’ experience with the 
Graybar company. 

On November 15, R. W. Kimberlin 
will become Mississippi Valley district 
manager with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo., having jurisdiction over the 
Graybar office and warehouse in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as well as those in St. 
Louis. W. E. Henges will take over the 
duties of Erie district manager in 
Cleveland, Ohio, replacing A. L. Perry 
who also is retiring on a service pen- 
sion. The appointees have, respectively, 
22 and 31 years’ experience with the 
company. 


Vv 


J. F. Gilligan Appointed 
Philco’s Advertising Head 
John F. Gilligan has been appointed 
advertising manager of Philco Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., it was announced 
October 19 by James H. Carmine, vice 
president in charge of merchandising. 
Mr. Gilligan joined Philco in 1922 
and has served in important positions 
in the sales, advertising and order de- 
partments. In 1931, he became assist- 


ant to Larry E. Gubb, then general 
sales manager, and now chairman of 
the board of directors of the company. 
In addition to his other activities at 
that time, he set up and directed the 
company’s statistical and market re- 
search section. 

In 1936, Mr. Gilligan was named 
manager of the specialty division and 
for the following five years was in 
charge of sales of Philco radio-phono- 
graphs and farm radio receivers. Dur- 
ing the war emergency, he has been 
serving as manager of the priorities 
division. 


Vv 


Onan Company Issues Folder 

A new folder, No. 690, has been 
issued by D. W. Onan & Sons, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., describing the Onan line 
of electric generating plants. Copies 
of this folder may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Onan company. 


Vv 


Stromberg-Carlson Arranges 
For VT Loan 

The Stromberg-Carlson Co. has con- 
cluded arrangements for a $15,000,000 
VT loan, it was announced recently by 
Wesley M. Angle, president. 

The company previously had been 
operating under a $10,000,000 V loan 
arranged in 1942. 
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Overseas Radio-Telephone Rates 
Reduced to Certain Islands 
Rates for overseas radio-telephone 
service to Hawaii from about two- 
thirds of the states in this country 
were reduced beginning November 1, 
according to an announcement of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
made on October 25. Radio-telephone 
rates to Jamaica from all United States 
points were reduced on that date, as 
well as charges from about one-third 
of the states on calls to the Bahamas. 


The amount of the reductions ranges 
from $.75 to $1.50 with respect to Ha- 
waii and the Bahamas, and from $4.50 
to $8.25 on Jamaica calls. In addition, 
lower rates will apply at night and on 
Sunday for calls to Hawaii, and on 
Sunday calls to the Bahamas. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidge., Milwaukee 2, 
* - 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 








POLES 





B. J. Corney & Co., 100 N. 7th St, 
Minneapelis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern te Cedar "Poles, plain or 
butt treated. a. tt on request. 








Internatienal Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas. ed 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
paste, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
ed Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. —Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
ar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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These arrangements were made in 
conjunction with the Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Hawaii; the Bahamas Govern- 
ment Telecommunications Dept., and 
Cables & Wireless, Ltd., which, through 
the Jamaica Telephone Co., Ltd., pro- 
vides service at Jamaica. 


Vv 


Secret Telephone System 
Aids Allies in France 

Before Paris’ liberation, patriots for- 
warded news of German troop move- 
ments over a far-reaching clandestine 
telephone system, a Paris newspaper 
reported on October 12. 

In a dispatch from Monceau Les 
Mines, The Liberation Soir quoted a 
French naval officer as saying credit 
for establishment of the system be- 
longed to a Canadian—a Captain Mar- 
cel. He was an Allied liaison officer who 
entered France before the invasion. 


Vv 


Investigate Airplane Aerial 
Wound Around Telephone Wires 

Investigators from the FBI recently 
looked into what was believed to be 
an attempt to sabotage lines of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. between Colon and Cedar Bluffs, in 
Saunders County. 

Some weeks ago, a roll of copper wire 
was found wrapped around the tele- 
phone wires with a pear-shaped weight 
attached to it and embedded in the 
ground. The investigation showed that 
it was an airplane aerial which is used 
when special communications are de- 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 


Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sired. It is supposed either to have 
broken loose from a flying plane or to 
have caught in the wires when one 
was flying low. Neither the govern- 
ment nor the air base expressed any 
interest. Last week another wire was 
found a few miles distant in a hayfield, 
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lowa Company to Incorporate 
The North Lakeside Co-Operative 
Telephone Co. of Clear Lake, Iowa, 
filed articles of incorporation recently 
with the secretary of state at Des 
Moines. Ernest Smith is president and 
Lyle Bokelman, secretary-treasurer. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








E. B. MATHEWSON COMPANY 


Original Cost Studies « Continuing 

Property Record « Plant Records 

and Maps « General Engineering 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











J. W. WOPAT 


Censulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1518 Linesin Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicage 
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